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INTRODUCTION 



.Even though more and more older adults are involved in lifelong 
learning, interested in continuing their education, and taking classes 
and courses, very littrle has been done to make educational activities 
convenient and accessible .to them. Colleges and universities are 
offering free or reduced tuition t6 older adults who want to audit classes 
but few go to the campus. Many community agencies offer classes, but. 
their offerings are pot coordinated or planned so that a wide variety of 
classes are available to interested older people. 

J 

' .One solution is, to bring a variety of classes' and courses into one 
community facility, a place where older adults can come to^learn many 
things—where they £re comfortable and where they cari^have £ chance to 
develop and teach their own courses. This is the learning center concept,; 
one that says that educational 'opportunities^ should be brought to people 
in their own communities in reSppnse to the needs and interests of the^_^ 
residents. * y^^y 
* * 
In October of 1978, the /aye McBeath Institute' on Aging apd Adult 
Life at the University of Wisxronaon-Madison applied for and received a 
grant from the Administration on Wging to conduct a research and demon- 
stration program on VCoramunity-Based Learning Centers for Older Adults." 

The purpos e ■ 'of this p r oject was to siudy^ t he p r ocess of how communitie s 

can utilize their own resources to provide educational programs, to older 
adults, and to determine the value of these programs for older adults* 
In order t<5 document that process, the Institute oft Aging provided seed 9 

.money to three Dane County communities to assist them in developing 
Learning Centers. A local agency or organization in each community was % 

^selected ^to sponsoi^the - Learning Center, and staff coordinator s vere 
appointed. Each Learning 'Center also had a planning Committee. composed 
of older adults and community leaders. The project * design Consisted of 

months of planning, a demonstration period of one year, and six 
Aionths of research and evaluation. m / „ . 

I The results of this research and demonstration project are documented 
jin four publications. 4, "Developing *Coramiinity-Based Learning Centers for ^ 
| Older Adults" is a technical assistance manual, which describes the steps 
^involved in establishing a learning .center, and provides suggestions for 
communities and groups of older adults. The second publication describes 
the evaluation of the model project and the third reports on the research 
conducted with older adult learners. ' The fourth publication is this study 
on older adults as teachers, A monograph entitled Jgjlucatioh and the Older 
Adult will be published by the Institute on Aging late in, 1982, 
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OVERVIEW 



Today, more than ever, the necessity of lifelong learning is being 
acknowledged. In a society -where change is occurring at an increasingly 
fast rate, the ability to cope with its inherent effects must also increase. 
Education^ >as a means for coping' with these changes \ has become a lifelong 
necessity ^ The basic years of schooling as a child and young adult no 
longer ^provide the skills and training needed throughout one's life. 
Older adults, in particular, qi ten face double '.conditions of change. Not 
only is the society around them rapidly changing, but. they also expedience 
accelerated changes within their own lives—health .concerns, retirement, 
monetary adjustments, and ofjten, ne.w living situations * ^Education for 
older adults has been proposed as a mpans f<rc adapting to and conditioning 
change, and the- multitude of prograafs that have emerged in* the las.t 
several years point to its potential (Academy for Education Development, 
19-74; Kauffman and Luby, $74} *Mason, 1974) . * In many of these programs, 
older* adults-agsume. the educating role. * Through a vgrjety of informal 
and formal teaching roles, the knowledge and life experiences of older 
people are being recognized. In several of these educational programs, 
older adults share their knowledge and skills with other older adults. 
This exchange of knowledge *and skills, among older adults forms & peer 
learning network wife^ distinct features and characteristics. Several 
questions corns tQ mind when consideiring peer-mediatecKlearniug situations 
among older ad ults . What is the nature of the older adult ,who dec ides* to 



assume an education role? What are the older adult's reasons for 
assuming an education role? ,What are ffis^or her perceptions of the 
experience?? , * 
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. • RE VIJ. W Of. THE a , LITERATURE > 

A review of the literature pn aging and educoH.on uncovered little 
research aSojit the experiences of alder -adults as teachers. Descriptions 
of educational programs that have* used or are using older adults* as 
teachers of other oUder adtiits were abundant (Murphy* and Flono, 1978; , 
Bowlea, 1976; Korim, 1^74; Hirsch, 1978), but they £ ailed, to- explote the 
older adults 1 motivations of their perceptions of the teaching experience. 
Research findings about th% agi'ng prpcess did provide s,ome insight into 
the' concepts menjtipned, in ,the questions>_abQve, but f T .iey failed to provide 
an adequate ctieoretical framework for" looking at the folder adult teacher; 
The- growing* number of older adult teachers and the absence of empirical 
research and theoretical models which address the concerns previously 
mentioned posed a new area of study that required a fresh approach and 
perspective.* 1 

* Gl'aser and Strauss (1967) advocate an alternative^raethod £or, iresearch 
situations that lack an adequate or suitable theoretical 1 framework. Rather 
than setting up hypotheses to be tested, (verification o'ff theory) y Glaser 
and Strauss' propose^ generating hypotheses and theory ^from the date*, of 
sdcial research. ^Utilizing this method eliminates^ the use of ekistinfg # 
theories that have a "dubious . f it and working capacity." ^ This method was 
uAed for investigating the nature of the older adult 'te^ehgr. Grounded 
theory became a means for in-depth exploration of the reasons older adults 
assume educating roles and their perceptions ol the experience. In this 

research, the method provided insight into the following questions: * 

, p. • 

(1) What factors motivated the older adtilt to' assume an 
r educating role? „ ' »- « 

. ... / 1 * * ' ^ * 

_(2) . What personal benefits did the older adult teacher perceive 

as a result of the experienced ;Hqw did thesV perceptions 

* relate to their initial decision to assume an educating role?.-. 

(3) What role did the peer-mediated learning aspe ' t play in . . ' 

their perceptions of the experience? 
" r \ 



A review, pf the literature revealed that older adults/ are increasingly 
recognized as resources, but these reports tended to provide pirogram 
descriptions and did not attempt to present ji theoretical jjodelyof the 
older' adults 1 involvement (Academy £or Educational Development ', 1974). 
'Also many reports of older adults in a teaching rol$ focused on programs 
^with an intergenerational mix. .'Examples included older adults tutoring* 
young children in public school settings, or an olde;r adult teaching 18 to 
25 year-old college* students (Murpty and Florio, 197$) . These reports 
lacked, an overall theoretical framework. applicable to other similar 
situations. , ' ' > *. 

Lifespan developmental theories Identified task^ needs, or life 
stages that a person must accomplish in 'order to successfully age, but 
they'tended to be overly general for the research^ situation (Maslow, 1970; 
Havlghurst, 1960; Erickson, 1963; Buhler, 1951; McClusky, 1974). Social 



gerontological research on aging provided insight into the relationship 
between one f s life style and social interaction in the later years, but, 
it failed to develop an integrated theory addressing the motivational 
Aspects inherent in pursuing different life experiences, as was the case; 
±xx 'thi£*st,udy £Cumming and Henry, 1961; Havighurst, 1963; Palmore, 1968;/ 
Tobin and Neugartetf, 1961;' Atchley, 1976)*. Taken separately, these studies 
identified, several potential factors that could raplain an older adult's > 
♦decision'to become a teacher and his orlher subs/quent perceptions of ttie ' 
experience. ^They alsQ provided h framework for Analyzing an older adult's 
teaching experience in relation to other life experiences. Unfortunately, 
the motivational factors underlying an older* adult f s decision to undertake, 
an activity, such as teaching, Were absent from these theories of aging/ 

Finally, studies that investigated peer^medjiLated or self-help, 1 ; 
systems among older adults lacked the educational component that wa£ of' \ 
'primary imppirtance* to tiiis'study (Hess, 1976; Waters, Fink and White, ( 
1976; Becker" and Zarjtf 1978; D«£ro V , 1978). The concept of seif-help ' 
groups among older adults was central to this area of research ^vbtrr"" 
existing theories which described the phenomenon needed to be expanded to 
include educational and learning stiuations. 



METHODOLOGY 



The generpLion of hypotheses and theories from the field data, rather 
than the_verxfication of existing theory, required a change in emphasis and 
perspective* While verification of theory requires a deductive methodo- ' 
logical process, grounded theory utilizes an inductive approach. The 
primary emphasis of grounded theory research centers on the generation of 
hypotheses and developing theories applicable to research areas that ladk 
suitable theoretical frameworks. 

In the process of theory building, the researcher gathers extensive * 
field data that is used in identifying and generating concepti^l categories 
♦relevant to the situation. As categories and their properties emerge from 
the data, they are compared to. one another and to categories which develop 
from additional situations. Through this method of "comparative analysis, " 
the researcher is able to integrate the categories -and their properties 
into hypotheses, and eventually theory, which are grounded in the data. 

Procedure 

The data used for the generation of hypotheses about the nature of 
the older adult teacher and his or her motivations and perceptions of the* 
experience were gathered during in-depth interviews with twenty-three older 
adult teafchers. Each older adult interviewed had taught a course in a 
community-based learning center. The ^merviewss we r e desig n^d^o^fcir > 
information that could be used as data for the iriductfive research process. 
Each interview 'consisted of open-ended questions that allowed fa* the 9 
exploration of the reasons for participating. ' Although the questions were 
direct in the sense that a specific area of research was inv olved, they 
were fairly unrestrained in order to promote the free generation of con- 
ceptual categories and properties. Air of the interviews t were audiotaped ■ 
to eliminate the necessity of notetaking, which could detract from the 
interviewees' responses, and to facilitate the process of category 
comparison and the accurate recording of -responses . 

The interviews ranged in length from eighteen minutes to ninety-five 
_minutes^_ The- median length was 'thirty-two minutes, and the mean lerigth 
was forty-one minutes. Eagh older adult teaeher was initially contacted 
by a letter, which was followed by a telephone call to schedule an 
interview meeting. Thd interviews were\ conducted at a place convenient 
to the older adult, usually their home or the learning- center office. 

As mentioned earlier, the older adult teachers who were selected for 
interviews each taught a course at a learning center. At the three learning 
centers considered in this* sfctjdy , a total of 109 teachers were involved in 
facilitating qpurse sessions between June, 1979 and July 198C. Of the 109 
teachers, thirty-six were, age 60 or older. A decision was made to Tfestrict 
the interviewing to those oltler adult teachers who had conducted a cpurse k 
consisting of at least four^seslsion^. a teaching experience of a shorter' 
length would not have allowed, far. the generation of adequate interview 
data. Thirty-Ibur older adults had taught courses of between four to' 
eigh^ sessions. ' The twenty-three teachers interviewed were selected using 



J Interview questions were constructed that required" in-depth responses 
from each^fder adult rather th*m simply "yes 11 or "no 11 answer^. Each 
question was designed to elicit a response about a certain aspect ofv the 
older adult's teaching experience. . In genSffel, a majority of those older 
adult teachers interviewed provided lengthy responses a£out their reaction 
to tjie teaching experience. If tte 'answer, t<fc & particular question was 
sketchy or limited, the interviewer encouraged further explanation and . 
details ♦ This interview ^procesar and fqjnnat promoted , the generation of 
numerous conceptual categories and properties. 



ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 



Properties -and Categories * . 

The interview data yielded a wealth of information reflecting the 
older adults' decisions to teach and their perceptions of-the experience. 
Comments from the interviews were treated as incidents and coded according 
to the properties indica£exL__^ These properties in turn precipitated 
categories representing conceptual elements. Next, relationships between 
the categories suggested potential hypotheses about the teachers 1 reasons* 
four teaching and their perceptions about the experiences. 

A Nummary of the categories and their properties follows. The 
-ptoper*-ies should be considered as attributes of the more comprehensive 
categories. * 



CATEGORY 
Education Training 



Altruism 



Peer Orientation 



PROPERTIES 

Formal education training and 

t eaching experience 
Informal experience 
No education training or teaching 

experience 

/Sharing 
Nurturance 

Peer sociality 
Age consciousness 



Community Orientation 



Community participation 
Community identification 



Personal Satisfaction 



Personal achievement 
Intrinsic enjoyment 
Social worth 
Fellowship \ 
Knowledge .transmission 



Self Actualization 



Skill development , 
Educational stimulation 
Personal growth 



Educating Role 



Helper 
Friend 
Expert 
Leader 
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Arialysig of Properties and Categories 

The conceptual categories and properties that emerged from the data 
accounted for all of the incidents that occurred* Some properties appeared 
more often than others, but the conceptual nature o«f thd categories made 
accommodation of all the incidents possible. 



5 welL as remained true to the 



The categories varied in the conceptual lev^el they represented. For 
example, EDUCATION TRAINING was fairly straightforward, whereas* PERSONAL 
SATISFACTION Exemplified a larger concept' and integrated a variety afc 
properties. A few of the categories represented concepts identified in 
existing theories. Research by Atchley (1976) indicated that the social 
participation of older adults often correlated to similar levels of 
participation in their earlier years • * N As will be explained later, some 
of the (fbncepts borrowed from existing theory were put in a new 
perspective to explain the phenomenon under "study. 

♦ * 
j *The induqtive ^research process required that the theoretical concepts 
identified be closely 'integrated with the research situation from which 
the*data emerged. An attempt was made to develop categories sensitive 
to the peer-mediated learning exchange. The categories listed above took 
into consideration the need to identify theoretical concepts that both 
interpreted the/behaviors observed a 
interview data. 

The data were reviewed over and /over again to ensure that the 
conceptual categories were* developed to their fullest. With each I 
category, diverse characteristics were integrated together under doncepts " 
that explained various aspects of the teaching experience. The mode of ¥ m 
variation" for the categories was distinguished by two types. Some of 
the theoretical concepts that emerged were qualitative in nature, while 
others were quantitative in nature. As the categories were compared with 
each other, the mode and extent of variation became important 'determinants 
in the heory building pro.cess. The categories formed a framework for the 
development of hypotheses. 

Hypotheses x *r 

Only after making comparisons and establishing relationships among 
the categories did a framework for interpreting Hhe behaviors emerge. — \ 

•The development of hypotheses was seenjs a means for providing guide- 
lines for future theory development about an older adult 's decision to 
assume a teaching role. The hypotheses presented reflect the behaviors 
of only one sample of older adult teachers and remain tentative until 
verified in future studies with additonal samples. 1 

The proposed hypotheses abpjit an older adulu^^dectsions to teach 
and his or her perceptions of the experience follow. These hypotheses 
are grounded in the data that emerged directly from the older adult 
teachers' responses to interview Questions. The' subjective nature of v 
interview responses does not guarantee accuracy. For 'example, an older 
adult responding to a question about his or her Involvement in community 
activities is not likely to provide a complete list of \ all activities 



pursued but rather a ^synopsis of perceived key activities. These con- 
straints must bfe takerki*to account when considering the proposed 
hypotheses ♦ The study was alsa not extensive enough to generate 
hypotheses reflecting all th^ properties and categories. Only those 
hypotheses that readily emerged from the interview data were considered. 

H-I; The willingness to share skills" or knowledge with others will 
be perceived by older adult ceachers as having no direct * 
correlation to their formal education training and teaching 
experience. 

H-2: The more extensive an older adult f s reported^hiLstoryof 

community participation, the more likely he dr sh^ Will be 
|rt> assume a teaching role. 

H-3: folder adiilt's decision ^to. assume a teachirt^Nroie'tbased on 
altruism and peer orientation will be percei'ved' as a. reason 
to teach more often by tftose older adults with less education 
and teaching experience than! by |hose with more. 



H-4: The transmission of knowledge will be seeti as a Reason to 

teach more often by oldel: adults with/forqial education train- 
ing and teaching experience than by old^r ^adults with informal 

9 or no education training and teaching experience. 

1 \ • i v ' 

H-5: Fellowship anq self-actualizataiQn will be perceived as benefits 
of the experience by more older\ adults "teaching in an a;»e— 
segregated setting than by thos4 teaching in an age-intigrated 
setting. ' \ 

i \ • 

H-6: Older adults teaching in age-segregated settings will vjlew 
\ s their educating rt>le as a helper or friend more often tjiari 
1 those older >adults teaching ^in othW types of educational 
settings. \ 

Analysis of Hypotheses J 



The proposed hypotheses vary in the level and extent of theoretical 
abstraction they represent. What became important was the identification" 
of relationships among categories that would help organize the observation 
of behaviors occurring in, future peer-mediated learning situations among 
older adults. Statements describing the experfdnce could nlso have been 
listed, but they faiied to contribute directly to \ the theory building 
process. For example, almost all the older adults\had a positive 
perception of their teaching experience at the learning center. This . 
finding describes one aspect of the experience, but\ 'cannot be written 
# , as a formal hypothesis, because it does not explain \hott behaviors will 
IP ' vary from one time to another or from one case to another. All of the 



proposed hypotheses establish a relationship that exists between 
variables, each of which represent. different aspects pf the teaching 
experience. 1 
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J SUMMARY. AND RECOMMENDED RESEARCH 



. The inductile research process does not stop with the generalization 
of *hypo fcheses. As discussed in the previous chapter^ - the hypotheses form 
the framework onto which the theory as a whole rests. Because this stutiy 
was limited to the investigation- of one peer-mediated learning situation, 
full development of a theory about an older adult's reason for teaching 
and his or \i$r perception of the experience was not possible,' This 
section will highlight several recommendations for further research" 
* about the area an<J suggest applications of these findings* 

Theoretical Sampling * m x * * 

* I ' ' ' \ 

During the process of generating hypothesesV.the need for additional 

interview data- f torn other sample groups became evxctent. Fully develpped 

categories with^a rich source* of properties is obtained through the * 

process of theoretical sampling* As categories begin x tp Emerge and a % 

framework for the theory evolves, additional data is collected according, 

to nee'd. The £»oal is to maximize .differences among various groups in 

order to fully develop the emerging /categories. Within a defined area 

of study, such as peer-mediated learning among older apults, the more 

sample .groups utilized in a study, the richer and mor£ comprehensive the 

data collection. Any theoretical concepts that -emerge need to incorporate 

a wide range of properties. Through this process, /a theory begins ta 

develop that will be able— to aceoun t- f or behnviors~t?bgerved-n:n^a ^ number ~ J — 

*of related situations. 

Substantive and Formal Theory . 

^ Grounded theory research involved .several steps in the generation of 
theory ♦ After proposed hypotheses are- formulated .the theory . itself, is 
elaborated and rkflhSd*. Glaser and Strauss (1<)67)\ identity two types of, 
theory, substantive! and formal* Substantive theor^ re.f lects^work in a 
designated research! afcea. Formal theoVy involves overriding conceptual * 
areas that can include? substantive theory. For example, this study was 
Sprimarily concerned with* the substantive area. of olde^ adult teaching. 
The formal theory areaWwotild be motivation and perception* * \ 

JJsing the proposed \hypothese$s as a backdrop^ theory ^should now be 
generated in both the substantive and formal theory areas. Once a * 
substantive theory is established, formal theory can be developed. The 
motivational and perceptual factors of teaching involved in ofher 
substantive areas should\be compared with the findings of this study. . 
This expanded research prpcess' helps to eventually integrate an over- 
riding formal theory. 

' ■ / . \ 

Application of *Grounde*dJTh£ory 

A benefit of grounded theory research not often found Mn other types 
*of research is the clos£ integration jpi the theory to the phenomenon 
being investigated. As has. been discussed earlier, die theoretical 
concepts emerge directly f roro \the data .rather than the theory controlling 
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the data. The steps involved in inductive research help insure that the 
theory which develops will fit the research area. This in ttlrn provides 
a soli'd framework to use in future studies. This study initiated the 
process of theory building to be continued in* future studies. The close 
integration of data collection and theo*ry generation developed findings 
that will be applicable to the research efforts of related studies. _ % 

; > In addition to researchers, petitioners .working with older adults 
Should find the results of this stydy'.usablfc and understandable. 'Again, - 

/the continuous process of comparing the theoretical categories that 
emerged with the data its'elf produced concepts that corresponded closely 
to the situation at hand. Those people working in this area of study 
should, be able to react directly to the findings, as weil as provide 
additional insights based or^ their observations. 

Finally, the 'generation of categories and hypotheses tising inductive' 
research will allow the findings of this study to be extended to a variety 
of "related areas of research. The concepts that emerged are theoretical,,,, 
thereby remaining flexible for use in- othAr situations. The generality 
of the findings will support additional theoretical sampling and 



■apgl$^tion to other peer-mediated learning settings. 

^ Although airinitial step .toward the generation of the theory 
.explaining the^older adult teaching experience has heen* completed, the 
process has realty only beguri^ Iche fheory formulation must continue to * 
be fluid. When ^th^bry has evolved, it cannot remain static.) The research 
process and theory itself must be able to accommodate new ccmcepts as'l 
they e'merge'and are identified. As other situations involving peer-v \ 
mediated, learning among ^older adults are investigated, a&dition^l 
. information will be v generated "that contributes/ to the theory byilding* 
.process. AJ-though^each qltfer adult may-state different reasons for* s 
deciding to assume an educating role ahd their perception^ of the 
experience will very, several overriding generalizations can be proposed. 
.In an area of study where very little research literature exists, grounded^ 
theory research provides, the "necessary methodological design. For the 
purposes of this study, it encouraged the development of a fresh ^ 
perspective on the older adult teaching experience. 
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Interview Questions : / 

\* I. Could you briefly descrife some of the paid jobs, volunteer 
activities, wo;:k at. home oWja-^our business that you have 
dorfe during your adult years? ' , 



2. How*aid^ou initially get involved as. a teacher in the 
• learning center? v . # ' . 

?>, *3. 'Thinking back on vour decision to teach (course title) why 

K ' . did you decide, to do this? ' 

■ : - . / * 

4 / 
* * # 4. What>kind of teaching roler did you take in the class? T<5r- - 

J example, were you an expert, leader, .helper, friend, or some 

combination of theseX 

1 • : > x; . - • 

5. What personarb6pfefits do you think you ;gained from the 
experi,enfce? 

6. tfld teaching the class cause you to fe^ differently about 

* yourself?" If so,* in what'^way? v • m - 

/ 7. Have you ever been involved in any other experiences sdmi^r 
to this? If so, could* you briefly describe them? , 

-*•■/■ » . \ 

x , 8./ Would you accept a teaching role again? Why or why not? \ 
9. Would you consider teadhinlg other age groups?c\Why or why not? 

~ r~ '** * * * * /' 

10. Are there any other insights that you gained about yourself 
or about the teaching- experience that you want to mention? t 

v , { 



i 
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